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morphology, with about four pages on points of syntax, for which 
a fuller comparison with continental French would have been in 
place. 

E. S. Sheldon. 

Harvard University. 



Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1919. xxiii + 426 pp. 

Professor Babbitt has been able to illustrate his theme as well 
as to expound it. His book is itself an example of the persistent 
and pervasive influence of the habits of mind and tendencies of 
thought which it describes. The author is a romanticist, first of 
all, in a very general sense which he has himself defined : " Every 
imaginable extreme, the extreme of reaction as well as the extreme 
of radicalism, goes with romanticism; every genuine mediation 
between extremes is just as surely unromantic " (p. 97). He 
appears constitutionally averse to any " genuine mediation between 
extremes." His characteristic procedure is to heighten the con- 
trasts between certain historic movements to the utmost, and then 
to identify himself with one side of these exaggerated antitheses. 
To look for their common grounds, to seek what is central rather 
than eccentric in each doctrine, to extract even from an error the 
truth of which it is an hypertrophy — these possibilities seem rarely 
to occur to him. As an historiographer of ideas he abounds in 
fresh and striking insights, but is lacking in balance, proportion, 
the sense of measure, and the sense of fact. It is history colored — 
and highly colored — by his own temperament and enlivened by his 
prejudices, not a cool, circumspect and ' objective ' survey, that Mr. 
Babbitt gives us. He is, again, ' romantic ' in the bold individu- 
alism of his aesthetic judgments. In these matters he unhesi- 
tatingly prefers his " individual sense (sens propre) to the general 
sense of mankind (sens commun)," and he has attained the dis- 
tinction of having damned perhaps a larger number of eminent 
and long accepted writers than any other modern critic. 

His romanticism is shown, moreover, not merely in these char- 
acteristics of his general temper, but also in specific philosophical 
ideas. The metaphysics which forms the background of his thought 
is, like that of many of the romantics, a kind of illusionism, Indian 
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in its ultimate sources, as, in part, was theirs. Not merely the 
external world, but experience itself, in so far as it is finite and 
changing, all the concrete stuff of human life, is but a veil of Maya 
drawn across the face of an incomprehensible Reality ; " man is 
cut off from immediate contact with anything abiding and there- 
fore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live in an element 
of fiction or illusion " (p. xv) . Nevertheless, Mr. Babbitt also 
believes, with many romantics, that we have a direct " perception 
of something that is set above the flux," of the One which abides 
behind the phantasmagoria of the Many, and that "with the aid 
of the imagination " we can in some fashion express this in art 
and in life. He adheres, also, to what may be called the typical 
romantic theory of knowledge, reviving, with only a difference of 
terms, the antithesis of Verstwnd and Vernunft, and the doctrines 
cf the German Romantic School respecting the office and rank of 
these two faculties. The mere " intellect " is not the guide of life 
nor the means to an acquaintance with the true nature of things. 
It has a " purely instrumental value in the service of outer per- 
ception" (p. 170) ; but a " superrational perception" alone "sat- 
isfies the craving for immediacy " in the apprehension of reality 
(pp. 166-169). The ideas and almost the language are pure 
Sehellingianism. Mr. Babbitt likes to dilate upon " the warm 
immediacy of perception," which he regards as the original and 
only genuine source of knowledge; just so was unmittelbar the 
favorite word of the romantic epistemologists. 

In the author's ethical ideas the influence of the romantic tradi- 
tion is scarcely less apparent. Moral truth, also, is revealed by the 
individual's " immediate perception," and is by no means to be 
identified with " the law of the community." " This law, the con- 
vention of a particular time and place, is always but a very imper- 
fect image, a mere shadow indeed of the unwritten law which, being 
above the ordinary rational level, is infinite and incapable of final 
formulation " ; and the " unwritten law " Avill sometimes authorize 
those who are so fortunate as to possess it to defy " the convention 
of their time and country" (p. 48). Mr. Babbitt here opens the 
way for the moral individualism which ends in social anarchy. 
Nevertheless, his own intuitions find the moral temper of Chris- 
tianity congenial; and upon this theme, also, he echoes some 
familiar utterances of older romantic writers. Christianity, he 
observes, has, in its genuine forms, always meant " a sense of a 
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deep inner cleft between man's ordinary self and the divine." In 
thus insisting upon the reality of a " civil war in the cave " of 
human nature, it has expressed the profoundest of all moral truths 
and rendered its greatest service to mankind; and it has rightly 
drawn from this truth the lesson of humility, that virtue which is 
" the special ornament and crown of the Christian religion." So 
Chateaubriand long ago wrote that it is Christianity " qui a revele 
notre double nature et montre" les contradictions de notre etre," 
and that for the Christian " la vanite est la racine du mal." With 
Christianity's tenderness for the weak, on the other hand, and its 
' democratic,' not to say revolutionary, side, Mr. Babbitt has small 
sympathy. The " extreme of reaction " is the form which the 
romantic excess takes in him ; and in this too he is in line with the 
dominant tendency of the movement. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not offered as a just and balanced 
account of Mr. Babbitt's opinions and intellectual affinities. While 
everything that I have thus far said seems to me true, the Avhole is 
intentionally one-sided and incomplete; for it is presented as an 
imitation of Mr. Babbitt's own method as an expositor. If he had 
included himself in his survey, and in doing so had adhered to his 
usual procedure, it is in some such fashion as this that he would 
have written of himself — except that there would have been more 
critical acid and a freer way with facts. He searches everywhere 
in the literature of the past two centuries for manifestations of a 
trinity of heresies, " Romanticism, Rousseauism and Baconianism," 
which being three are, in his eyes, yet one. Such manifestations 
are not difficult to find, if you go about the business in the right 
inquisitorial manner. For on the one hand, the marks of the 
presence of these heresies, as defined by Mr. Babbitt, are very 
numerous and very various — and one is good if another fails. And 
on the other hand, he seldom troubles to consider the total char- 
acter of the opinions or aesthetic qualities of the writers to whom 
his inquisition is applied. He goes through modern literature 
making a tendencious selection of passages torn from their eon- 
texts, or of single aspects of complex and balanced, or self-contra- 
dictory, doctrines. By these means he is able to compile a species 
of Index Expurgatorius of the most comprehensive scope. One 
gets the impression that Mr. Babbitt really thinks that the greater 
part of the literature of the last two hundred years ought never to 
have been written ; and that, being written, it ought not to be read, 
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unless, perhaps, as an awful warning pour decourager les autres, 
and by those only who have first been soundly indoctrinated against 
its corrupting influence 

The perversion of history which results from such a method, 
at its worst, may be illustrated from Mr. Babbitt's account of 
Schiller. In the Aesthetic Letters, we are told. Schiller "' looked 
for the driving power [in art] which the cold reason of Kant 
lacked, not to a supersensuous reality, not to insight, in short, but 
to emotion " (p. 43). Schiller in these letters, while his intentions 
were no doubt " noble," " prepared the way for the romantic con- 
ception of the creative imagination," according to which " imagi- 
nation is to be free, not merely from outer formalistic constraint, 
but from any constraint whatever" (p. 70). He held that "one 
may assume safely the aesthetic attitude, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, allow oneself to be guided by feeling," since, with 
Rousseau, he had " faith in man's native goodness " and therefore 
assumes "that feeling is worthy of trust" (p. 43). "By encour- 
aging the notion that it is possible to escape from neo-classical 
didacticism only by eliminating masculine purpose from art, he 
opens the way for the worst perversions of the aesthete." For 
Schiller, 

" as soon as anything has a purpose it ceases to be aesthetic. Thus 
the aesthetic moment of the lion, he says, is when he roars not with 
any definite design, but out of sheer lustiness and for the pure 
pleasure of roaring" (ibid-). 

Now this is not absolutely without a basis in the Aesthetische 
Brief e; Mr. Babbitt could point to passages which, if their context 
is wholly disregarded, bear some resemblance to the theses which 
he imputes to Schiller. Yet as a general account of the character- 
istic contentions and tendency of the Letters, the statements quoted 
(which are nowhere corrected or qualified by Mr. Babbitt) are an 
almost complete falsification of the facts. Schiller in reality in- 
sists that the " freedom " which is attained in the aesthetic ex- 
perience is " something absolute and supersensuous," and that in 
it man is somehow raised above the temporal flux, though by the 
aid of a sensible presentation. So far from desiring to " free the 
imagination from any constraint whatever," Schiller declares that 
" the essence of beauty is not lawlessness, but the harmony of laws, 
not caprice, but the highest inner necessity." So far from assert- 
4 
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ing the " native goodness of man," Schiller takes as the point of 
departure of his entire argument the premise that "the support 
which is requisite to maintain society" in the evolution of a 
higher social order, " findet sich nicht in dem natiirlichen Char- 
akter des Menschen, der, selbstsiichtig and gewalttatig, vielmehr 
auf Zerstorung als auf Erhaltung der Gesellschaft zielt." So far 
from holding, in. these letters, that, either in art or life, one may 
" safely allow oneself to be guided by feeling," he constantly affirms 
the indispensability of a principle of "pure form" and "unity," 
which has " immutability for its object " and imposes limits upon 
the changefulness and insatiability of feeling — which, in short, is 
manifestly next of kin to that " inner check " of which Mr. Babbitt 
and Mr. Paul More delight to discourse. It is, indeed, true that 
in one sense Schiller would exclude "purpose" from art, but 
what he plainly means by this is that art must be disinterested; 
that its function is not to gratify sensuous desire, nor to convey 
information, nor even to teach specific ' morals/ but to achieve 
'beauty/ Yet the main thesis of the Aesthetische Brief e is that 
art in general has an essentially ethical function, that it is the first 
stage in the moral discipline of mankind. By habituating men to 
the love of form, harmony and measure in sensible things, and in 
those free and disinterested activities in which men engage when 
the pressure of their primary physical needs is removed, art serves 
as a propaedeutic to morality. 

" So wie sich ihm [dem Menschen] von aussen her, in seiner 
Wohnung, seinem Hausgerate, seiner Kleidung, allmahlich die 
Form nahert, so fangt sie endlich an, von ihm selbst Besitz zu 
nehmen, und anfangs bloss den aussern, zuletzt audi den innern 
Menschen zu verwandeln." 

Such is the doctrine which Mr. Babbitt sees fit to represent as a 
gospel of romantic license and a preparation for " the worst per- 
versions of the aesthete." 

Even more misleading, if possible, than his account of the 
Aesthetic Letters are Mr. Babbitt's references to Schiller's essay 
On Naive and Sentimental Poetry. The ideas in this essay, we are 
told, "grow rather inevitably out of a primitivistic or Rousseau- 
istic conception of nature"; they "reflect the primitivistic trend 
of the 18th century and at the same time point the way to the 
working out of the fundamental primitivistic contrast between the 
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natural and the artificial in the romanticism of the early 19th 
century." Now the outstanding fact about Schiller's essay, in its 
relation to Mr. Babbitt's theme, is that it is the most important 
and most influential attack upon " primitivism " made during the 
18th century; and that it is so little " Rousseauistic " that it con- 
stitutes a direct antithesis to the Discours de Dijon. " Dass das 
Ziel, zu welchem der Mensch durch Cultur strebt, demjenigen, 
welches er durch Natur erreicht, unendlich vorzuziehen ist " — that 
is its epoch-making conclusion. Mr. Babbitt has apparently missed 
the significance of the writing which is perhaps the most decisive 
single turning-point in the history with which his book is con- 
cerned. 

It is partly in consequence of this that he falls into the funda- 
mental historical error which is embodied in his title and pervades 
most of his treatment of the subject — the error of assuming that 
" Rousseauism " and Romanticism are essentially one. It is an 
error in which he has been anticipated by Seilliere, Lasserre, and 
others, and it appears to prevail rather widely among students of 
French literature. But if the word " Romanticism " is to be used 
with any historical precision, and in a sense applicable to the doc- 
trines of those writers who were the first to call their own ideals 
" romantic," then the movement which the term denotes, though it 
undeniably has some elements in common with " Rousseauism," is 
in still more significant, and historically pregnant, respects anti- 
thetic to the preconceptions and tendencies most characteristic of 
Rousseau. To make clear the profound distinction, as well as the 
siibsidiary affinities, between the two complexes of ideas, is almost 
the first requisite for any correct analysis of the meaning and his- 
toric trend of the romantic movement; and this requisite Mr. 
Babbitt seems to me to fail to furnish. I cannot, however, within 
the limits of this review, go into this question with the thoroughness 
which it deserves. But I must add that the author's attempted 
history of the word ' romantic,' though an improvement upon some 
previous attempts of the kind, is inadequate and, in essential par- 
ticulars, incorrect, especially as an answer to the question " how 
the epithet romantic came to be applied to a distinct school " (pp. 
95-104). 

I have thus far — in view of the province of this journal — con- 
sidered the book chiefly on its historical side. So regarded, its 
method appears to me essentially unsound, and its representa- 
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tions of historical fact frequently misleading; though it also con- 
tains a great deal of weighty matter which no serious student of 
the history of ideas in modern literature can afford to leave uncon- 
sidered. It is, however, primarily as moralist rather than as his- 
torian that Mr. Babbitt writes. He proffers both a diagnosis of 
the malady of the age and a remedy for it. The most serious faults 
of his book doubtless merely illustrate the dangers of any attempt 
to preach a gospel by means of an interpretation of history. In 
such a case, the more earnest the moralist, the more justly suspect 
the historian. For an adequate examination of the ethical and 
religious doctrine of the book I have no space here. In its preach- 
ing of individual self-discipline it assuredly has much that is 
salutary for this generation. Yet there can be immoderation even 
in the preaching of restraint; and the error of an apotheosis of 
" the expansive emotions " is not remedied by the contrary error 
of an apotheosis of inhibition. To the latter error Mr. Babbitt 
seems to me to incline not less unmistakably than some of the 
writers whom he condemns inclined to the former. The one over- 
emphasis is as far removed as the other from the difficult wisdom 
which consists in seeing life steadily and seeing it whole, with its 
essential duality of form and content. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



The Life and Worlcs of FriedricTi Hebhel By T. M. Campbell. 
Ph. D. Boston : Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1919. 
$3.00. 

This book is one of uncommon merit. It presents for the first 
time in the English language a comprehensive study of the fore- 
most German forerunner of the modern drama. When Ibsen wit- 
nessed a performance of Hebbel's Maria Magdalena in Dresden, he 
was deeply impressed by the play and expressed astonishment that 
the Germans should receive his dramas with enthusiasm and 
neglect their own Hebbel. Heinrich Laube, director of the Hof- 
burgtheater, as early as 1848, soon after Hebbel's arrival in Vienna, 
said to him bluntly : " Wenn Sie bei der Wahl Ihrer Stoffe nicht 
immer erst zwei Drittel Ihrer Krafte aufbieten miissten, um dem 
Publikum den Gegenstand appetitlich zu machen, so wiirden Sie 



